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Bl. and Boet. 

Se d~e hyne [wisdom] myJ hys modes £Cg- 
um geseon wele, he sceal of swiffe lyltum hyt 
ongynnan and/>onne lytlum and lytlum stigan 
near and near stcepmelum, swilce he on sume 
hlasdre stige and vvylle weorffan uppe on sumu 
sas clifle. Bl. 346,41. 

Du hasst me forlaetan pa unrotnesse 

and ic ne ongyte nane trimfre ac seora 

fol nah ormod (MS. on mod). Bl. 347,47. 

Ac ic eom nu get on micle maran gedrefed- 
nesse geunrotsod, fulneah op ormodnesse. 
246,13, Boet. 

Further investigation in this direction will, 
no doubt, throw further light upon the author- 
University of Wisconsin. 



Pastoral Care. 

Nu ic wilnige ttette 3eos sprasc stigge on 
(Taet ingeffonc fces leorneres, swa: swae on 
sume hlasdre, staepmaelum near and near, 
offffaet hio f=estlice gestonde on d<£.m solore 
dies modes 3e hi leornige. Sweet's ed. 23,16. 

Sonne he hiene on unrotnesse odde on or- 
modnesse gebringff. 166,11. 



I ship and chronology of these translations. 
I Frank G. Hubbard. 



RUDOLF HIT^DEBRAND.i 

While it is an old and beautiful custom to 
adorn with a wreath, on the commemoration 
of their birthday, the tombs of those whom in 
their lifetime we loved or esteemed, it is an 
equally ancient usage among Germans to re- 
member the living who are dear to us with an 
'Angebinde ' on the day of their birth. Pro- 
fessor Hildebrand, whose birthday we cele- 
brate to-day, has shown us in his masterly way 
how the birth-day present- — such is now the 
meaning of 'Angebinde ' — originally was ac- 
companied by a band, a ' Band ' which was 
covered with appropriate verses or paintings. 
This band was intended to be a symbol of the 
spiritual bonds that were to be united anew 
on the birthday between the one who gave 
the band and its recipient. I should be more 
than satisfied could the few remarks which I 
intend to make here serve as a modest 'Ange- 
binde ' in the old sense, as a sign not only of 
the personal relations that bind me to my old 
teacher and friend, but also of the bonds of 
reverence and gratitude which unite the study 
of German at this University, and in our 
country in general, with the master of German 
philology. 

For I consider him the greatest of the living 

1 Read before the Philological Association of Stanford Uni- 
versity, at the joint celebration of the centennial of the birth- 
day of Friedrich Diez, and of the seventieth birthday of 
Rudolf Hildebrand. 



German philologists, and it is with a feeling of 
hesitation that I attempt here to sketch a 
picture of the scholar, the teacher and the 
German patriot. When several years ago 
Mullenhoff died, then Scherer and Zarncke, 
it was comparatively easy to assign to each 
one of these great representatives of German 
philology his proper place in the history of our 
science. Each one of these scholars was 
more or less identified with the development 
of one branch or another of German philology. 
In Mullenhoff we saw the great founder of the 
science of German antiquities, the strict fol- 
lower of Lachmann, uniting the accurate 
method of the Lachmann school with the 
powerful gift of scientific combination and 
imagination. In Scherer we lamented the 
young, many-sided scholar who had success- 
fully applied the methods of natural science to 
linguistic and literary research, while in 
Zarncke we lost the model of minute accuracy 
in literary investigations, the great editor and 
interpreter of the ' Nibelungenlied ' and the 
' Narrenschiff, ' and the excellent, painstaking 
teacher. It is not so easy to describe, in like 
manner, with a few words, Hildebrand's scien- 
tific work. He has never had the ambition of 
surprising the world with new, startling hypo- 
theses or of posing as a reformer of his science. 
Nor has he become the head of a so-called 
' school ' who made his pupils, as, for instance, 
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Scherer did, the blind followers of his methods. 
With a modesty and a disinterested faithful- 
ness which scarcely find their equal in science, 
he has devoted his entire life to the continu- 
ation of the unfinished work of two other 
scholars. To be sure, it was no small honor to 
be designated by men like the Grimms as one 
of the continuators of what they considered 
the crowning- work of their life. But the 
honor of such successorship at the same time 
implied the heroism of self-denial ; not only 
by the fact that Hildebrand could hope to 
complete this gigantic work only partially, 
but also by the still more important fact that 
the very nature of the work excluded Hilde- 
brand's activity in other branches of his 
science, in branches where his fellow-workers 
in German philology gained the reward of 
fame and position. 

Wilhelm Scherer, in speaking of Grimm's 
dictionary, remarks that the form of a diction- 
ary cannot be strictly scientific, insomuch as 
science necessarily requires a system with 
logically arranged parts and divisions. Such 
systematic arrangement is excluded from the 
dictionary in which the divisions are given by 
the alphabetical order of words. How often 
have I wished we had a history of the German 
language, a history of German literature, a 
life of Goethe and many other works from a 
master like Hildebrand ! And when I once 
told him this, he replied with a resignation that 
disclosed to me the tragic element in a lexico- 
grapher's life : " Mein Bestes liegt im Worter- 
buch vergraben." 

But within the limits prescribed by the form 
of the dictionary, Hildebrand has developed a 
masterly skill as no other lexicographer, in 
my opinion, has ever shown. It is conceded 
among all who are able to judge of the facts, 
that the articles from Hildebrand's pen far 
surpass not only those of the other editors, 
but also those of the Grimm brothers. What 
is it that constitutes their superiority ? Not 
the vastness of their author's learning which 
comprises all the ancient and modern Euro- 
pean languages as well as the oriental tongues, 
for such learning may be acquired by mere 
diligence ; nor is it the opening of new sources 
which were not accessible to the Grimms and 
others. Hildebrand gives us the best answer 



to my question in his excellent inaugural ad- 
dress which he delivered on entering his pro- 
fessorship at the University of Leipzig in 1869, 
and from which I shall have to quote more. 2 

"Unser Worterbuch," he says, " wird von 
selbst zugleich zu einem Buch deutscher Ge- 
schichte, denn mit und in den Wortern zieht 
zugleich das Leben der Nation, das innere 
und aussere an uns voruber wie in herausge- 
schnittnen Bildern ; ich meine das bleibende 
Leben, das allem politischen Geschehen und 
Thun als Untergrund, als Boden, oft auch als 
Erklarung dient. Das Worterbuch arbeitet 
zugleich, es mag wollen oder nicht, an einer 
wichtigen Erganzung, ich mochte sagen Unter- 
bauung der politischen Geschichte, an einer 
deutschen, in gewissem Sinne europaischen 
Kulturgeschichte, die die Konigin der Wissen- 
schaften zu werden sich anschickt." 

It is, therefore, not an accumulation of pas- 
sages showing the various usages of a word 
to which Hildebrand aspires, but the entire 
history of the -meaning of a word as far as it 
represents a part of the history of civilization • 
and a history of the entire life of the nation, a 
history of civilization in its broadest and deep- 
est meaning, is the final aim of Grimm's 
dictionary, according to Hildebrand. To il- 
lustrate this, I should have to show here by 
the example of one or more words from the 
dictionary how Hildebrand has succeeded in 
unrolling before our eyes picture after picture 
of the history of national life in all its branches. 
I prefer, however, to ask the question: How 
does language reflect such a picture of the 
history of civilization ? The answer to this 
question will not only reveal to us Hilde- 
brand's conception of language, but it may 
also lead us to the secret of his method, and 
show us the divining rod with which he dis- 
covers the hidden treasures of language. 
Again, I quote his own words in an essay 
called 'Die Stilu'bung als Kunstarbeit,'3 — he 
says : 

" Die Sprachforschung war auf der letzten 
Stufe ihrer Entvvickelung von dem Gedanken 
geleitet, dass man die Sprache zu begreifen 
habe als ein Erzeugniss von Naturgesetzen, 
also ein Naturwerk. Physiologie war das 
Siichwort, das seinen Zauber iibte. Dass 

.: Cf. ' Gesammelte Aufsa'tze und Vortrage von Rudolf 
Hildebrand,' Leipzig, 1890, a book which should be in the 
hands of every philologist and teacher of modern languages. 

1 Cf. ' Vortrage und Aufsa'tze,' p. 127. 
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man damit aber allgemach in die Uebertrei- 
bung hineingerathen ist, kommt auch den 
zunachst Betheiligten nun immer mehr zur Er- 
kenntniss und die Psychologie tritt erganzend 
neben die Physiologie. Beiden Richtungen 
aber, die ihre hohere Einheit suchen, wird ihr 
Recht und ihre Einheit gegeben durch die 
Betrachtung und die Erforschung der Sprache 
als Ktmstwerk. Wie beim Schaffen des 
Kiinstlers Geist und Natur zusammen arbeiten 
als ungetrenntes Eins in seinen wahrhaft schop- 
ferisclien Stunden, so ist dies wesentliche 
des KunstschaiTens auch bei der Sprache zu 
erkennen, vvenn man sie sich werdend oder 
vom Sprachgeist geschafFen denkt, d. h. jenes 
wunderbare Schweben zwischen Unbewusst- 
sein und Bewusstsein, zwischen dem Werden 
wie im Pflanzenreiche und dem Machen mit 
Wissen und Willen, so dass das Sprachgebilde 
im Grossen wie im Kleinen fortwahrend 
schwankt zwischen der Erscheinung eines 
Baumes und eines Gebandes, in Wahrheit 
aber ein drittes iiber und zwischen beiden 
darstellt, das eben das rein Kunstmassige ist, 
d. h. von allem Menschlichen so zu sagen das 
Menschlichste, und das ist doch im hochsten 
Sinn die Sprache wie die Kunst eben auch." 

In these words we may notice the differ- 
ence between Jacob Grimm's conception of 
language and that of Hildebrand. It is a fact 
generally known how Jacob Grimm applied to 
the study of language and grammar the Ro- 
mantic conception of ' Volkspoesie ' as an 
unconscious, plantlike growth, and how, 
during the whole of his life, he felt himself 
attracted especially by linguistic and literary 
phenomena and by periods which bore the 
stamp of such original poetry. No doubt, he 
was thus enabled to unveil before our eyes the 
magnificent beauty of the oldest period of 
Germanic life ; there are, however, phenomena 
in the history of language and literature which 
can only be explained by logical and psycho- 
logical considerations and, being an enemy of 
philosophical speculations in general, Grimm 
fails to explain such phenomena. This is the 
point whence the subsequent efforts to go be- 
yond Grimm have started, from the efforts of 
Scherer down to the attempt of Paul in his 
' Principien der Sprachgeschichte ' ; and here 
is also the point where Hildebrand improved 
the method of Grimm, by paying greater at- 
tention to the conscious, the psychological 
element in linguistic development. This con- 
scious element in language reveals itself, ac- 
cording to Hildebrand, chiefly in our 'Sprach- 



bewusstsein ' or ' Sprachgefiihl.' Thus, he 
says in the Inaugural Address : 

" Es ist noch nicht lange her, dass man bei 
der Sprachforschung vom Sprachbewusstsein 
oder Sprachgefiihl redet . . es macht sich aber 
immer wichtiger als eigentlicher Trager und 
Quell des Sprachlebens : ich glaube der Be- 
griff hat eine bedeutende wissenschaftliche 
Zukunft. . . Unser Worterbuch ist nun von 
selbst zugleich das natiirliche Werkzeug . . 
zur Belehrung iiber die Entwickelung und 
Umwandelung, die Geschichte des Sprach- 
bewusstseins, die den Kern des ganzen Sprach- 
lebens darstellt." 

In the application of these principles to the 
history of the German language, as we have it 
before us in Hildebrand 's articles, and to the 
masterly skill in handling these principles, is 
due the superiority of Hildebrand's work over 
that of other lexicographers. With Grimm's 
love for the unconscious poetic growth in lan- 
guage, 'das Volksthiimliche,' he unites a 
remarkable talent for deciphering and de- 
scribing the conscious manifestations of the 
'Sprachgefiihl,' and thus he is able to lay 
before us, under the word Genie, for instance, 
not only the history of the form of this word, 
but also a complete history of the whole 
' Geniemovement ' as it is contained in the use 
of this word by the principal writers. For he 
does not quote every writer who ever employ- 
ed this word, but only those in whom the 
'Sprachgefiihl ' reveals itself with original and 
creative power. 

I scarcely need to add here that in record- 
ing the manifestations of the ' Sprachgefiihl ' 
which, in language, creates a work of art as 
well as a picture of the nation's life, Hilde- 
brand is guided by the idea of historic de- 
velopment which dates back to Winckelmann 
and Herder, and which found its greatest re- 
presentatives in the Grimm brothers. It is 
obvious from my previous remarks that Hilde- 
brand, who is able to resuscitate the bygone 
periods of national life with even greater faith- 
fulness and completeness than the Grimms, 
should also have improved the historical 
method. 

But Hildebrand is not only a great scholar, 
he is also a great teacher. He always main- 
tained that the results of scientific investi- 
gation are not to be stored away for the use or 
the enjoyment of a few select, but that they 
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should be made available for the education of 
the whole nation. I believe that I am speak- 
ing in the name of many hundreds of his pupils 
when I say that few academic teachers have 
made such an impression on their hearers as 
this man has. To be sure, they were sadly 
disappointed who came to his lectures in order 
to fill their note books after the model of the 
student in Faust : 

" Denn was man schwarz auf weiss besitzt 
Kann man getrost nach Hause tragen.'' 

In vain they would look to find material for 
cramming or well-systematized rules and pre- 
cepts from this arch-enemy of cramming and 
dull reasoning ; but those who came with a 
desire to follow this master, who were able to 
feel and think with him — these were touched 
to the very depth of their nature. I have said 
before that Hildebrand has not become the 
founder of a ' school ' ; for the simple reason 
that every member of such a school would 
have to be a Hildebrand himself. It is always 
the technicality of method, the mannerism of 
a master that is perpetuated in a school. We 
can speak of Schiller's school in the drama, or 
of Heine's school in lyrics, but not of Goethe's 
school. Thus we have a Lachmann-school 
and a Scherer-school, hut not a school of 
Grimm and Hildebrand. 

As an interpreter of works of poetry, Hilde- 
brand has probably no equal in Germany. I 
believe that in this respect he learned very 
much from his great teacher Haupt, who, in 
his interpretations, as we are told, was also 
guided by the most refined feeling for artistic 
beauty, an inheritance from the period of 
Goethe and Schiller. But Hildebrand excels 
the great interpreters of previous generations 
by the faculty which enables him to penetrate 
into the very secrets of the ' Sprachgeist.' To 
listen, for instance, to Hildebrand 's inter- 
pretation of Goethe's poems means the re- 
production of the poet's creative mood, means 
to follow the poet into the very sanctuary 
of his inner life, means to live over in our- 
selves the entire development of this poetic 
genius. More than once, when attending 
his lectures, I felt awe-struck by his power 
of ' Nachempfindung ' which threw its search- 
light into the darkest abysses of the poet's 



soul. No doubt, this power of 'Nachempfin- 
dung ' is with him an original gift akin to the 
creative feeling of the poet, but how carefully 
has Hildebrand trained and developed this 
original gift by the study of Goethe and Schil- 
ler and especially of Herder, the greatest 
master of reproductive sentiment — if I may 
thus translate 'Nachempfindung.' 

Unlike so many university professors in Ger- 
many who are also good teachers, Hildebrand 
has always taken a deep and active interest 
in educational matters. Naturally, it is in- 
struction in the German language and litera- 
ture to which he devotes his chief attention. 
Thus he wrote his famous book ' Vom deut- 
schen Sprachunterricht und von deutscher 
Erziehung und Bildung iiberhaupt ' (3d edition, 
1890) and thus he became one of the founders 
of the excellent Zeitschrift fur den deutschen 
Unterricht. Both of these publications, and 
especially the first book, I cannot recommend 
too heartily not only to the teacher of German, 
but to every teacher of languages ; for every 
reader will acknowledge at once that here a 
master is giving us advice such as can only 
result from a lifelong experience as a teacher. 

Hildebrand's ideas concerning the final aim 
of the instruction in the German language and 
literature are in close harmony with his con- 
ceptions of language in general and with his 
entire scientific method ; in fact, they are but 
the application of these to practical teaching. 
The great admirer and pupil of our last classi- 
cal period loves to quote the famous words of 
Schiller: 

" Die Sprache ist der Spiegel einer Nation ; 
wenn wir in diesen Spiegel schauen, so kommt 
uns ein grosses treffliches Bild von uns selbst 
daraus entgegen." 

These words, being the motto, as it were, of 
Hildebrand's scientific work, will also most 
excellently define the final aim of all in- 
struction in the German language and litera- 
ture as Hildebrand understands it. Thus he 
says, in the opening essay of the Zeitschrift 
fur den deutschen Unterricht:', 

"Denn wenn man nach der Aufgabe fragt, 
die nun dem deutschen Unterricht zufallt, so 
lasst sie sich fassen in Schiller's Bilde, dass 
wirs mit ihm dahin bringen mochten, dass 

4 Vortrage und Aufsiltze, p. 141. 
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jener Spiegel der Nation in jedem gebildeten 
Deutschen sich wiederholend darstelle." 

And explaining these words he continues : 

" Mit der Sprache ist aber auch der ganze 
Inhalt von Geist und Gemuth gegeben, sovveit 
er in Worten zur Erscheinung und Gestaltung 
kommt, beim Einzelnen vvie bei der Nation, 
und Schiller hat bei jener Aeusserung iiber 
die Sprache diesen Inhalt gevviss mit g'emeint, 
gewiss auch in der Hohe der Entwickelung, 
wie sie durch ihn und seine Mitarbeiter in 
der Fiihrung der deutschen Geistesbewegung 
eben erreicht wurde als beste Gabe fiir die 
Deutschen des 19. Jahrhunderts, fiir uns. 
Diese Gabe aber, zuerst nur einer kleinen Ge- 
ineinde zuganglich, soil nun Gemeingut der 
Nation werden. Dass aber jene Gedanken- 
vvelt (of the poets and thinkers) soweit sie 
wirklich den Fortschritt des Menschlichen 
darstellt, in rechter Weise wirkliches Gemein- 
gut werde — das fjillt als hochste Aufgabe dem 
deutschen Unterricht zu." 

I need not point out in detail how these 
words coincide with those quoted above, in 
which he describes his work as a lexicogra- 
pher, and in which we found his ideas con- 
cerning the German language. You will have 
noticed, however, from all of Hildebrand's 
words thus far quoted that there is to be found 
in our scholar, beside his deep love for science 
and beside his enthusiasm as a teacher, an- 
other motive — the motive of a strong German 
patriot. Patriotism may be called the father 
of German philology. It was in the time of 
the greatest humiliation of the German people 
when the best minds of the nation turned to 
German antiquity for comfort and strength ; 
it was then that men like the Grimms, Uhland, 
Lachmann, and many others, consecrated 
their lives to the investigation of German 
antiquity in order to awaken and strengthen 
the national consciousness ; and the restor- 
ation of the German nation is in no small 
measure due to German philology. Now that 
this restoration is perfected, at least political- 
ly, other tasks are awaiting our science out- 
side of its immediate purpose as a science. 

"So ist denn die deutsche Philologie," says 
Hildebrand at the close of his inaugural ad- 
dress, " im engeren Sinne nicht bloss eine 
Wissenschaft, sie ist zugleich eine Arbeiterin 
fiir das Heil der Nation, wie freilich jede 
Wissenschaft im hoheren Sinne ; aber die 
deutsche Philologie ist das naher und un- 
mittelbarer als jede andere." 



It is to be said in Hildebrand's praise that 
he, deeper and more comprehensive than 
others, has given expression to this new patri- 
otic task of German philology as it is modified 
by the changes of time and circumstances, and 
that he sees this new task in the realization of 
the modern ideal of humanity as it is repre- 
sented in the works of the German thinkers 
and poets of the last century. This ideal is, 
however, not the exclusive possession of the 
Germans, it is, like the Greek ideal, an in- 
heritance left for the whole human race. An 
especial claim on it have the nations of Ger- 
manic origin, the renaissance of whose antiqui- 
ty, like that of the Anglo-Saxons, is also due 
to German philology. I believe, therefore, 
that I am not assuming too much when I pro- 
pose that you of Anglo-Saxon origin to-day 
unite with me in extending to this great 
scholar, this great teacher, and this great, 
broad-minded Germanic patriot an 'Ange- 
binde ' of reverence and gratitude. 

Julius Goebel. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



THE ANGLO-SAXON POEM 
'GENESLS; II. 2 9 o6- 7 . 

The discussion of the textual difficulties of 
'Genesis,' 11. 2906-7, has been reopened 
recently by Professor Hempl in the Academy 
for April 21, and continued by Mr. Bradley in 
the Academy for April 28. 

In the third edition of my 'Anglo-Saxon 
Reader ' I have recorded a reading proposed 
by Holthausen (Literaturblatt for August, 
189;), mag his deorne, leaving the preceding 
half-line with the comment which favors the 
view of Bouterwek. 

Hempl and Bradley differ widely in doctrine 
of emendation, but their suggestions are to 
me equally unsatisfactory. Korner's propos- 
ed reading, fyre sellan mceges dreor, has 
always appeared to me to face in the right 
direction because of the parallel passage in 
'Exodus,' its metrical defect being easily 
obviated by supplying his. But the violence 
of change involved in the substitution of sel- 
lan for sencan is, of course, sufficient to cause 
one to " stand in pause." On the other hand, 
it is just this impossible sellan that contains, 
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